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EDITORIAL 


In a magazine mainly concerned with the publication of 
poetry all that an editorial can do is to put forward a few 
ideas that may be of use to poets writing in England and 
America today. 

We have already noted, in an earlier issue, that religion 
and the arts are one and the same thing; it is when attempts 
are made to divide them that they both forfeit their true nature 
and meaning; then, religion may become perverted into a 
negative upholder of conventional ‘‘inorality’’ and the arts 
may cease to have anything but the most marginal and 
amateur significance, as is the case with the greater part of 
poetry published in this country today. 

In the moral sphere, both poetry and the church should 
concern themselves to a more active degree with economic 
justice and all things related to it. 

The most essential element in the arts and religion is myth, 
or the many stranded tradition that has gone to create what 
David Jones describes as the ‘‘Western Christian res’’ and 
the poet would do well to incorporate in his work, as Hugh 
MacDiarmid has done in the poem we publish at the begin- 

ning of this issue, some aspects of these living roots of the 
civilization of these islands. 

The Centaur Press announces a reprint, in October, of 
Arthur Golding’s translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. This 
is an important event; apart from it being one of the great 
translations that have done so much to enrich the English 
language, it is one of the most complete sources of the 
Western pre-Christian mythological tradition and, in this 
connection, we might note the words of Thaddeus Zielinski 
in his essay The Sybil: ‘‘We find in ancient religion the 
genuine Old Testament of our Christianity.”’ 

But we are not dealing only with a Western tradition. In 
“The Great Trade Route’? For! Madox Ford wrote: ‘‘The 
great will, as we have adumbrated, is an afflatus that runs 
over the regions of the earth, manifesting itself at rare in- 
tervals, for one or several reasons, influencing humanity for 
several lustres or for several centuries and slowly or swiftly 
exhausting itself on the extreme limits of the world.’’ And, in 
another sentence: ‘‘or, of Christ, who, like their own Con- 
fucius, gathered together their traditions that still remained 
on a ruined road, and made them into a perdurable book.’’ 

In an age when things have a tendency to ‘fall apart’’ it 
is one of the poet’s tasks precisely to gather, not to exclude, 
but to reconcile, all the traditions of this ‘great will’’ that 
together, stretching from China to America, make up civiliza- 
tion, the art of living and great works of art and to restore, to 
quote Ford again, ‘‘the cult of joy and rhythm’’. 
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WHEN TILE BIRDS COME BACK TO RHIANNON 
By HUGH MACDIARMID 


Once more a man cried 
(Passionately identifying himself 
With the whole of Scotland 
From top to bottom, 
Surveying entire Scotland with his mind’s eye 
—To hear his phrases was like watching a fog rise; 
We saw great tracts of couutry, roadless, unvisited, 
Rare flowers and birds in inaccessible places, 
Rocky formations, currents, soils, 
Weather conditions, caves, legends, antiquities. 
Ile sang the whole song of Scotland 
With a marvellous gift for seizing the moods of Nature, 
A profound animistic understanding, 
A lyrical genius giving a sense of revelation, 
Conjuring up an open country, ploughed all over, 
Surging like the sea, its horizons sleeping under a misty haze. 
Its landscapes were filled with life 
—aAlive as those old woodcuts in which we see 
Men, animals, and birds all going about their business, 
Each completely in character, 
As if they had just stepped out of the Ark. 
He painted not outside time and space 
But rather in a time and space 
Enlarged by the force of his emotion 
—A comprehensive poetic grasp of appearance) 
Quoting from the breastplate of St. Patrick: 
“T bind to myself today 

The power of Heaven, 

The light of the sun, 

The whiteness of snow, 

The force of fire, 

The flashing of lightning, 

The velocity of wind, 

The depth of the sea, 

The stability of the earth, 

The hardness of rocks.’’ 


His indeed was the eloquence 

Elusive at shape-shifting as the Mor-rigu, 

A power of the word in the blood, 

By virtue of which, as Plato says, 

He conformed his soul 

To the motion of the heavenly bodies. 

He had been given to drink of Conndla’s Well, 
Where grew the hazels of wisdom and inspiration. 
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(Had his quest been for wisdom only he had 
Like Sinann, been overcome by its waters 
And verily tasted of death!) 

Pure of heart and aright with nature 
And having read the runes and rubrics of the spirit, 

Cliadna Fairhead, of the race of gods, 

Ilad bestowed on him the cuach of emerald hue, 

Which translates water into luscious wine, 

Along with the three duo-coloured birds 

Of infinite comfort and beguilement. 

Ile brought the notes from the deeps of time 

And the tale from the heart of the man who made it, 

Knew the colour of Fingal’s hair, and saw 

The moonlight on the hoods of the Druids. 

He had visited the Golden Tree 

Which reaches the clouds for height, 

And the words being in his heart for a song 

And the beat on his pulse for rhythm, 

As Cagilte had it in his foot for running, 

He got the notes for the tune 
In the music of the branches which, 
Says the Filidh with the artful thought, 
Guards the eloquence and judgement 

Of the children of Gaeldom. 


The rede is for the wary. 

Druidical tenets demanded and received 

Purity of thought and material chastity. 

And out of the wonderful artistry 

Of the illuminated manuscripts of Celtic art 

And the age-laden Sagas 

He had seen emerge, and understood, 

Anaglyphs of ethnic fusions 

—A struggling of the spirit for permanent possession, 
And by the antennae of this provective spirit 
Vanishing epos reappeared 

And for this and many such cognate epos 

He had rediscovered the alumni of Dagda: 
Amairgen the just; Medb of the Sithe; 

Merlin or Merwyddn; Oengus Mac ind Oc, 

The wisest and most cunning of Tuath de Danann; 
Ossian in Tir-nan-Og; 

The Fianns in their last convulsions; 

And the magic darts of Cuchulann 

Defending the royal harp of Tara; 

And well he knew the word-magic of the bard, MacCoise, 
Who, for the purposes of his art, 

Could invoke and receive from Elathan (Skill) 

The panegyrics of MaclLonam; 
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The tales of Leech Liathmhuim ; 
The proverbs of Fitheal ; 

The eloquence of Fearceartais; 
The intellect of the bardess Etain; 

The brilliance of Nera, 

And the clear truths of Mor-Mumhan. 

Ilaving traced and found the footmarks 

Of Gael and Cymric from the shadows of the Himalayas, 
The mystic regions of Irak, 

Across the trail of continents 

To the Isle of Saints and to Barra, 

Ile knew from his childhood days 

The world must yet seek 

Further spiritual creations 

From the awakened Celt 

ire the last of the race passed 

To join his deathless kin in Tir-nan-Og. 

And discovered in himself ‘“‘the word of knowledge’”’ 
With which Amairgen ‘‘fashioned fire in the head’’ 
And set himself to master ‘the marvel of honey verse 
With lines of long alliterative words 

And sweet compacted syllables, and feet 

Increasing upon feet’’—and to learn 

Enchantments such as Aefi played 

On the De Danann children. 


And in due time 

He raised the wizard horn of the Fingalian heroes 
And the voice of bards was tuned in his song. 
Ilis was the ‘“‘hbeguiling song of far-off voices’, 
The spirit-tongued Echo of Prometheus Unbound, 
Showing the Coolins of Skye, 

The Scurr of Eigg, and the Bens of Juva 

As the Crom-Sleuchd of the bard’s confessional, 
—The beacon-heads from which the shades of the Druids 
Transinit the secrets of their Pherylt 

To those selected of our race 

Who inherit the gift of song. 


No longer then need Cathmor transmit 

His despairing monody from the Hall of the Winds. 

The choristers in the Palace of Enchantment are again astir. 
Magnetic clouds raise high the Silver Shield 

That it may re-echo the song of joy. 

An Deo-Greine, Fionn’s banner, cracks crisply all over 


the world. 
The Birds have come back to Rhiannon, 


The rainbow of promise hangs resplendent over Gaeldom today 
The mysterious prophecies of Merlin 
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Are being fulfilled in our generation. 
Now that the solemn but chivalrous practices 

Of the Celtic peoples of history are applied 

In the light of modern knowledge 

To soften international and individual asperities, 
Humanity, with ‘‘a pulse like a cannon’’, 

Will co-ordinate in faith and charity 

And swing its asperations forward 

Towards peace and goodwill to men. 


TWO SONGS FROM THE PLAY 
“ABELARD AND HELOISE”’ 


By RONALD DUNCAN 


Rose of my heart, 

Hold this rose in your hand, 

Tt is love’s flower 

Its petals bleed with my need; 
Its scent your gentleness 


Rose of my heart, 

Hold this rose in your hand. 
Though it fades in this hour 

Our love shall be 

While there are roses till eternity. 


Close in the grave with thee I would lie 

For that is what my love would wish to do 
For to live after thee would be to die 
And what else is there half a soul can do? 


So I would cheat 

Life of its cheap deceit 
Which made us one 

So it could take 

The whole of us from either. 


To share a grave with thee, 

Would be like life to me. 

And if we thus lie, 

It shall be Death, not us, who dies. 


Cease then my stricken lute, 
Thy strings are breaking. 
Would that my heart could still 

Its bitter weeping. 
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KASTER 


By C. H. SISSON 


One good crucifixion and he rose from the dead 
Ile knew better than to wait for age 


To nibble his intellect 
Or depress his love. 


Out in the desert the sun beats and the cactus 
Prickles more fiercely than any in his wilderness 


And his forty days 
Were merely monastic. 


What he did on the eross was no more 
Than others have done for less reason 


And the resurrection 
You could take for granted. 


What is astonishing is that he came here at all 
Where no-one ever came voluntarily before. 


INTERSECTION 
By NOEL STOCK 


One lone apple at the end of a bended bough 
Hangs my heart. Your words in my mind 


Resound 


Again and again, driving hope on its way: 
A lone scow at the end of an empty bay 


Outward bound 


To meet the menace of the horizon 


Iark and grey. 


A SORT OF PARADISE 
By THOMAS COLE 


Peace. And the phoenix 
Rising from the flames, 
Sings of the ashes! 

There is a tree somewhere 
This bird flies to, 

To molt that burning 
And put forth 

A natural growth, 

0 bird, then sing amid 


The greener fire of branches, 
Watch the fishes leap 

In the waters of spring! 

It is no place 

For the crooked tongues 

Of our desires: this land 

Tn which we cannot hope to live 
But we would die in. 
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TWO POEMS 


By PETER WHIGHAM 
I. 


Lay between your smooth 
thighs 
my face and soothe 
with fingers small; 
dreams ; 
coiled where that wound lies. 
The running grass no sound gives, 
each bough, blossom of this ground 
keeps love’s secrecy, all 
—occluded from what seems 
of love, 
the word, the splintering light, 
the empty glass, the bright 
attentive lové-look 
the down-turned book, 


know 
in the grave shade only of our own midnight 
the dove 
lives. 
II. 

Melodiously dumb to the world; 
a hazel sky slowly unfurled 
weeps gloom; the sky 
empty the house earth, brown floor, you, 
gone all carouse; receded, ‘who 
the room in my 
slyly mutters hands heaved?’ I asked 
whose gay shutters and you, bruised, tasked 
new stained the ery... 
with autumn weather or, with older love 
echo together. plucked at remove 
We lay the shaft 
on the brown floor deftly unlocked 
unlatched the door the gates, high cocked 
our play me, 

and laughed. 
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By DAVID WRIGHT 


An accumulation of lost hope, 

Projects not loved enough to work, 

All the footslogging baggage that a man 
Prefers to lose than drag about, 

Led one more from my generation, 
Solitary, neither in nor of, 

Spectator on the tringes of the crowd, 
Being liable to no uniform 

(Had turned his camera on Europe, 


FOR TIE SUICIDE OF A FRIEND 


Transfixed the monumental rubble of our times) 


To a turned-on gas-tap in British Grove. 


—I remember 

Wartime London, drinking by the river, 
When the evenings seemed to last for ever 
Like being twenty-four. We heard 

Over the gold beer-haze and Thames 

The immediate trouble of our times, 

Its period piece, a pilotless plane, 
Rearing to someone else its cloud of dust. 
Yet continued to enjoy the evening, 

The Thames to find the sea, swans to float 
Upon relevant images and water. 


APRIL 


By SAMUEL MENASHE 


It is the sun which makes her smile 

As this young mother sees her three 
Children—bemused so tender over these 
Her mouth and cheek bones and brow are 
Moulded in their good roundness now— 
It is the Sun and Spring has come 

Soon it will reach Norway 

Her wooden villages wet 
Laughter in each rivulet 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ABELARD § HELOISE, a correspondance for the stage, 
by Ronald Duncan. Faber & Faber, 12/6d. 


This verse play, from which we print two songs, will be 
published, a few days after our own appearance, on September 
the first. Ronald Duncan writes in his excellent forword: 
‘“‘The following text is not a translation of the original letters 
written in the twelfth century between Peter Abelard and 
Heloise. Nor can it rank as an adaptation. It is merely a 
poem I wrote for the stage after having read the English 
translation of the letters.’’ And he goes on to say: ‘‘Abelard 
has always interested me. He is one of those characters in 
whom emotional intensity exist alongside intellectual and 
spiritual vitality. I am never interested in the one without 
the other. There is only one kind of vitality; it has several 
facets. If they are not all there, I doubt if there is any there.”’ 

The appearance of a new play in verse is an important event. 
Ultimately the theatre will have to return to poetry, as Ibsen 
realized in his old age. As Mr Eliot has said: ‘‘There are 
great prose dramatists ... who have at times done things of 
which I would not otherwise have supposed prose to be cap- 
able, but who seem to me, in spite of their success, to have 
been hampered in expression by writing in prose.’’ As those 
who saw the Arts Theatre production of this play last year 
will remember, with the great performance by Virginia 
Maskell as Heloise and Ian Cuthberstson’s fine Abelard, this 
is one of the few modern verse plays that are successful on the 
stage. It should also be read, in its own right; it contains 


some very fine poetry. WILLIAM COOKSON 


HAWKSMOOR by Kerry Downes; Zwemmer, 6 guns. 


Nicholas Hawsmoor was one of the great exponents of the 
English version of baroque architecture, which flourished from 
about 1695 until the neo-Palladian reaction set in during the 
second quarter of the eighteenth century. Until recently in- 
terest in this ‘golden age’ of our classical architecture has tend- 
ed to be monopolised by the later works of the prolific Wren, 
the extravagant personality and achievements of Vanbrugh 
and the elegant and prominently situated buildings of Gibbs; 
like his underrated contemporary Archer, Hawksmoor’s archi- 
tecture has a waywardness—and a toughness—remote from the 
grace and moderation usually associated with the eighteenth 
century. But, after long training as a draughtsman to Wren, 
he showed himself not only as a master of his craft but as an 
artist of individual genius whose work, in contrast to the 
mellow style of his master, was endowed with a new monu- 
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mentality, a Roman gravitas, which he combined with a 
Baroque feeling for mass and articulation in deep relief. 
For the first time there exists in Mr Downes’ handsome 
volume, one of an important series of architectural mono- 
graphs, a full-scale scholarly treatment of Hawksmoor’s career 
and artistic development and the difficult problems of attribu- 
tion; also included are nearly two hundred photographs of 
executed works and projects, a selection of letters and a 
catalogue of buildings and drawings. Turn by turn the 
author traces the genesis and analyses the conception of 
Kaston Neston, the north quad at All Souls and the Cla- 
rendon Building in Oxford, the six churches in London 
and Ilawksmoor’s other buildings and projects. On the 
evidence of style and draftmanship the architect’s part in 
the building of Kensington Palace, Castle Howard, Blenheim, 
Greenwich Hospital and the Radcliffe Camera is impartially 
disentangled from those of Vanbrugh, Wren and Gibbs. 
Now that Hawksmoor’s architecture, the emotional im- 
pact of which, once experienced, is never forgotten, has thus 
received due recognition, it would be a pity if some of the 
best examples of it were allowed to fall in ruins. For this is 
the risk if £200,000 are not found for the repair of his three 
Stepney churches, one of which was gutted in the war. An 
appeal to this end (launched by John Betjeman, c/o British 
Linen Bank, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2) seems a 
particularly worthy cause in view not only of the quality of 
the majestically severe architecture but of the fact that, unlike 
those of the nearby City, the churches serve large residential 
parishes. EDMUND GRAY 


BENJAMIN MINOR by Richard of St. Victor; translated 
by S. V. Yankowski. E. Kottmeier and E. G. Kostetzky. 12/6d. 


This well produced book contains a good deal more than 
the English text of Richard of Saint Victor’s work. There is 
a preface, reproductions of the beginning and end of the Latin 
text, a passage from the Benjamin Major and some quotations 
selected by Ezra Pound and by Mr Yankowski. In the pre- 
face, the translator shows his hand as a most intelligent 
interpreter of his author who, he suggests, could well act as 
a corrective for our times when “‘regimentation of the human 
being has gone so far that faultiness and inanity of thought 
have almost reached the proportions of a virtue.’’ The quality 
needed by a translator struck me when I found Plato’s words, 
the Law, translated by the laws, some time ago. 

Richard was a prominent figure in a time of enlightened 
thought—sometimes called a renaissance—and met Thomas 
&% Beckett and John of Salisbury; he died in 1173. Richard 
was the intellect making dissociations, and we are given an 
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instance of this in his distinctions between three types of 
thought, Cogitation, which is almost a vice and indicates in- 
ordnate or random thinking; meditation, which arises from 
reason, and contemplation, the visionary power superior to 
human reasoning behind which love is the driving force. For 
Richard (see Ezra Pound, Canto 90) said that to love is to 
perceive. 

Benjamin Minor, an allegorical analysis of parts of Genesis, 
prepares the mind for contemplation. The material needs 
concentration and cogitation would soon lose the thread. 
“The Father of Divine Light has implanted reason, the 
source of all truth, and affection the source of all virtue in 
everyone.”’ Richard personifies these in the two wives of 
Jacob, not without humour: Rachel (reason) has the gar- 
rulous Bala (imagination) as her handmaid while Leah (af- 
fection) has Zelpha who represents sensual perceptions and is 
addicted to drunkeness. Both are indispensible. 

The Leah’s family begins to arrive, representing orderly 
dispositions of mind, and their sequence is all important. The 
first three are Reuben (fear), Simcon (pain), Levi (hope) 
and then ‘‘a certain imtimacy begins to sprout between God 
and the soul’’, and Judas (leve) comes. And as “‘love is all 
eves’”’, Rachel ix now stimulated and the mind first turns to 
imagination; only people with ‘‘insufficient life-experienc?’”’ 
will fail to see this, so that Bala hears a child for her mistress. 
But animal imagination which flits around objects recently 
witnessed must be distinguished from rational imagination 
which operates when we conceive of things already known. 
We can imagine a golden house, or good with no admixture 
of bad. So Dan contemplates future sufferings, and is limited 
to the material, while Naphthali contemplates future blessings 
and rises to understand the invisible. Richard then quotes 
Micah, ‘‘Woe to those whose thoughts dwell on futilities.’’ 

Zelpha, the handmaid of affection (Leah) then bears Gad, 
the rigour of abstinence, and Aser, the vigour of patience. 
And we return to Leah who bears Issachar, joy. Richard 
comments that “inner joy is to be found in spiritual life 
alone”’ and this inner sweetness comes from ‘‘peaceful stability 
of mind.”’ Zabulon comes at this point, aversion to vice, 
which is impossible without the previous birth of love and 
joy, else the mind cannot ‘‘observe a due measure of recti- 
tude.’ Zabulon watches against deccit as well as against 
fierceness, and Richard asks, ‘‘Can you see what greatness 
there is in a true zeal for justice? Where is the man rid of 
the sin of ignorance?’’. Dina, the last of the seven, stands 
for an orderly sense of shame not, Richard remarks, the shame 
of those who have used a barbarism in speech. Shame 
can be corrupted by conceit or self glory. 
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We may number these seven principal affections among 
the virtues—fear, pain, hope, love, joy, anger and shame,— 
but they must be both orderly and moderate, and will change 
into vices unless discretion controls them. So at this point 
Rachel bears Joseph, discretion, and without its aid ‘‘no 
other virtue can be sought, consummated or preserved’’. For 
discretion ‘‘guides that sun of the intellectual world, that 
inner eye of the soul, the intention of the mind.’’ And Richard 
berates hypocricy, ‘‘that worst and most abominable offence, 
more detestable to God than all the others.’’ So through 
Joseph the mind at times attains full knowledge of itself, 
while through Benjamin--the grace of contemplation—it 
sometimes rises to the contemplation of God. But before 
approaching the invisible world of God, we need to gain in- 
sight into the invisible nature of our own soul: the rational 
soul is the prime and unique mirror enabling man to see God. 

But at the birth of Benjamin Rachel dies, because the 
mind carried away to contemplation “‘learns by experience 
the utter failure of human reason’’, and this kind of con- 
templation is ‘‘above reason’’. The average politician of to- 
day, groping about with problems and blind to any realistic 
solution, might note the words of Richard: ‘‘Unless man 
abandons his narrow reasoning, he is unable so to lift up his 
power of understanding as to grasp the secret of divine in- 
spiration.”’ The politician is unlikely to reach Benjamin, 
but could attend to those who have met him. 

And Benjamin is described in the final chapters, which 
defy abbreviation. I hope that the quotations I have given, 
some noted by Ezra Pound, others by the translator, may help 
the reader to enjoy a work of such excellence. For (Yankows- 
ki quoting Richard) ‘Joy is one of the essential emotions.”’ 

Ht. 8. SWABEY 
Copies of BENJAMIN MINOR can he obtained from 
‘the publishers. Address: Eyb, Post Ansbach/Mfr., 
Ansbachstrasse 29 a., Germany. 


Mr. PETER RUSSELL 
invites you to visit 
GALLERY BOOKSHOP 
20 D’Arblay St. (Poland St.) London W.1 
(GERrard 2965) 

10,000 secondhand books and magazines in all European 
languages, Russian, Persian, & Urdu, in the field of poctry, 
general literature, art, history, philosophy, music, orientalism, 

and allied subjects. Modern first editions a speciality. 
Catalogues issued monthly. Books traced. 
Paperbacks always wanted. 
Please call or write BOOKS BOUGHT Hours 10.30-6 daily 
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